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PREFACE 

All  characters  in  this  play,  with  the  exception  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  John  Burns,  are  fictitious.  Likewise, 
the  plot  matter  involves  an  imaginary  incident  in  Lin- 
coln's life.  However,  the  play  does  endeavor  to  present 
the  vision  of  a  great  man,  worn  by  doubt  and  care,  yet 
brave  in  the  certainty  of  America's  mighty  future. 
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CHARACTERS 

(In  Order  of  Appearance) 

FOUR  MEN  TWO  WOMEN 

Sally  Burns,  John  Burns'  younger  daughter. 

Peter  Gunning,  her  friend. 

Xathan  Scott,  a  soldier. 

John  Burns,  a  Gettysburg  hero. 

Ann  Burns,  his  elder  daughter. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States. 

Scene  :  Private  parlor  of  the  Inn  owned  by  John  Burns 
in  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Time:  November  19th,  1863.     Early  evening. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  CHARACTERS 

Sally  Burns  is  a  girl  of  about  twenty-three.  She  is 
gentle  and  considerate.  She  is  deeply  in  love  with  Peter, 
but  she  is  conscientious  in  her  responsibility  toward  her 
sister.  She  wears  a  dress  with  a  tight  bodice,  and  a  full 
skirt,  over  which  there  is  a  bustle.  Her  hair  is  parted  in 
the  middle  and  drawn  gently  back  over  her  ears  to  a  soft 
knot. 

Peter  Gunning  is  a  tall  gangling  youth  of  twenty-five. 
He  is  simple  and  sincere.  He  is  dressed  in  rough  shirt, 
trousers  and  boots. 

Nathan  Scott  is  a  man  of  thirty  years.  He  is  thor- 
oughly dependable,  kind  and  extremely  patriotic.  He  has 
always  loved  Ann  with  a  very  deep,  sincere  love.  He 
wears  dark  trousers,  flowered  vest,  ruffled  shirt,  dark 
frock  coat  and  a  gray  beaver. 

John  Burns  is  a  man  of  about  fifty-five  years.  His 
face  is  deeply  lined,  and  his  shoulders  are  stooped. 
He  has  seen  trouble;  yet  he  still  faces  life  cheerfully.  He 
wears  a  ruffled  shirt,  brilliant  vest,  and  dark  tight 
trousers  that  strap  under  his  shoes. 

Ann  Burns  is  a  young  woman  of  about  twenty-six. 
She  is  moody  and  depressed.  Her  blindness  and  crippled 
condition,  brought  on  by  the  War,  have  made  her  resentful 
and  extremely  cynical  toward  any  feelings  of  patriotism. 
She  wears  a  dress  of  flowered  percale,  and  around  her 
shoulders  a  heavily  fringed  shawl. 

Abraham  Lincoln  is  in  his  early  fifties.  He  is  care- 
worn and  tired,  but  his  faith  in  the  future  of  his  country 
is  undiminished.  He  is  dressed  in  the  conventional  Lin- 
coln garb,  with  the  exception  of  the  shawl,  which  he  does 
not  wear.    At  this  period  in  his  life,  he  is  bearded. 


SETTING 

The  private  parlor  of  John  Burns'  Inn  at  Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  low  room  with  heavy  beams  run- 
ning along  the  ceiling.  There  is  a  door  up  l.  leading  into 
the  public  bar  and  other  parts  of  the  house.  An  arch- 
way up  r.  c.  leads  into  a  hall,  the  outside  door  supposedly 
being  to  the  right.  There  is  a  window  in  the  center  of  the 
back  wall  of  the  hall,  and  another  in  the  room  up  L.  c. 
Little  can  be  seen  through  these  windows,  for  it  is  nearly 
dark  outside.  There  is  a  great  field-stone  fireplace  in  the 
back  wall  c.  On  the  mantel  is  a  steeple  clock  and  candle- 
sticks, and  under  the  mantel  is  slung  a  long  musket. 
Andirons,  fire-tools,  etc.,  are  in  and  around  the  fireplace. 
There  is  a  writing  table  down  R.  with  a  chair  beside  it, 
and  another  small  chair  up  r.  There  are  two  chairs  by 
the  fireplace,  one  at  the  right  and  the  other  at  the  left. 
An  ottoman  and  woodbox  are  in  front  of  the  fireplace, 
the  ottoman  right  and  the  woodbox  left.  A  what-not, 
loaded  with  trinkets,  is  in  the  corner  up  L.  at  the  left  of 
the  window.  A  comfortable  sofa,  piled  with  pillows  and 
a  blanket,  is  down  L.  A  silver  candelabra  or  lamp  is  on 
the  writing  table.  Over  the  fireplace,  there  is  hung  a 
large,  framed  map  of  the  United  States  with  the  terri- 
tories of  the  time  (1863)  blocked  out  in  different  colors. 
Furnishings  should  be  of  the  Civil  War  period.  If  the 
size  of  the  stage  permits,  other  articles  of  furniture  and 
properties  other  than  those  named  may  be  used. 

STAGE  DIAGRAM 
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MUSICAL  EFFECTS 

Tschaikowsky's  None  But  the  Lonely  Heart  is  used  to 
introduce  Abraham  Lincoln's  entrance.  It  is  effective 
when  sung  by  Ann  Burns  previous  to  his  entrance,  but 
may  merely  be  hummed.  If,  however,  the  actress  playing 
Ann's  part  is  not  musical,  the  piano  alone  may  be  used 
off  stage.  A  few  measures  only  or  the  entire  selection 
may  be  utilized. 

Following  Lincoln's  exit,  a  chorus  of  voices  may  be 
utilized  in  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  by  William 
Steffe.  Only  the  chorus  of  this  song  is  used,  but  the  last 
measure  is  repeated  to  climax  the  play.  The  musical  ef- 
fect has  been  found  very  impressive,  and  should  not  be 
omitted  unless  absolutely  impossible. 
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STORY  OF  THE  PLAY 

All  the  richness,  all  the  depth,  all  the  meaning  of  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  Address  are  dramatically  projected  into 
the  poignant  love  story  of  this  play.  Ann  Burns,  bitter 
.  .  .  hating  war  and  hating  Lincoln  for  the  cause  of 
war  .  .  .  unknowingly  comes  face  to  face  with  Lincoln 
himself.  In  a  touching  and  vibrant  scene,  Ann  is  brought 
to  realize  the  impact  of  Lincoln's  ideals — and  her  bitter- 
ness is  replaced  by  a  newborn  love  for  the  man  she  had 
turned  away.  Here  is  a  play  of  Lincoln,  the  theme  of 
which  reaches  across  the  years  to  the  present,  and  which 
will  satisfy  those  groups  desiring  a  mature  and  convincing 
picture  of  the  great  human  impulses  behind  Abraham 
Lincoln. 
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PROLOGUE  * 
By  Mabel  Hoyle 

I 
Once,  long  ago,  men  followed  a  star,  faces  upturned  to 
its  soft  promise,  as  feet  stumbled  blindly  over  stubble  and 
sward  ...  to  a  manger  door. 

II 
Once,  long  ago,  a  Genoese  mariner,  salt  spray  upon  his 
cheek,  turned  eyes  to  a  star  in  the  darkness;  and  the 
valiant  prow  of  his  little  ship  strained  anew  to  the  will  of 
a  man  .  .  .  and  a  star. 

Ill 
Once,  long  ago,  Pilgrims  found  a  shore,  and  loved  the 
rock-ribbed  length  and  breadth  of  it,  and  caught  a  star 
from  its  studded  skies  to  their  hearts  .  .  .  and  dreamed. 

IV 

Once,  long  ago,  a  man  came  to  Gettysburg,  weary,  dis- 
illusioned, soul-sick ;  but  beyond  the  seething  torment  of 
his  heart  and  the  weariness  of  his  spirit  .  .  .  there  was 
the  star  .  .  .  still  shining. 

V 
Yet  today,  a  mighty  nation  trembles ;  its  enemies  rise  up 
and  gird  themselves ;  its  people  dissent  and  quake  to- 
gether, closing  their  eyes  and  straining  the  lids  to  shut  out 
the  light  .  .  .  for  they  know  fear !  Yet  the  star  is  there 
— it  is  still  shining.  Let  the  blind  ones  open  their  eyes 
.  .  .  for  "  Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish." 

*//  there  is  sufficient  time  to  make  it  possible,  this  Prologue 
may  be  made  a  very  effective  part  of  the  play,  by  being  spoken 
just  before  the  curtain  rises. 
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SCENE. — Private   parlor   of   the   Inn   owned   by  John 
Burns  in  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania. 

TIME. — November  igth,  1863.    Early  evening. 

{At  rise:  Sally  is  discovered  up  c.  in  front  of  fire- 
place, her  back  to  Peter.  Peter,  directly  behind  her, 
is  grasping  her  shoulders  and  looking  down  at  her 
intently. ) 

Peter. 

But  gosh,  Sally ! 

Sally. 
{Turning  to   him  and  taking  his  hand.     Sincerely.) 
Oh,  Peter,  there's  nothing  I  want  more  than  the  farm  and 
— -and  you  for  my  husband.    You  should  know  that.    But 
— but  I  just  can't. 

Peter. 
{Pleadingly.)     But,  Sally,  say  that  sometime — maybe 
sometime 

Sally. 
{Gently.)     Yes,  Peter.    If  Ann  should  get  better. 

Peter. 
{Quietly.)    But — but  suppose  she  doesn't  get  better  ? 

Sally. 
{Imploringly.)  Peter,  do  you  think  I  want  things  this 
way?  Do  you  think  I  wanted  Ann  to  become  a  nurse — 
to  go  to  the  very  worst  of  the  battlefields — to  become 
crippled  and  blinded?  Do  you  think  I  wanted  her  life 
ruined?  And  .  .  .  and  do  you  think  I  wanted  our  lives 
ruined,  too? 
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I'l.l  ER. 

(He  guides  her  gently  to  chair  up  l.)  I  know.  !  un- 
derstand how  it  is.  (Very  sincerely.)  I  think  you're  a 
mighty  good,  fine  girl,  Sally  Burns.    And  I'm  going  to  be 

waiting   for  the  day  we  can  be  married  like — like    t've 
waited  for  nothing  else. 

Sally. 
(She  takes  his  hand  and  holds  it  a  moment  silently. 
Then:)     None  of  us  wanted  Ann  to  go. 

Peter. 
I  know.     But  she  had  fine  courage,  and  she  went 


Sally. 
(Quietly.)      She   had   too   much   courage.      A   nurse's 
place  is  behind  the  battle  lines. 

Peter. 

(Crossing  and  sitting  in  chair  up  r.)  If  she  hadn't  lost 
Michael,  she  might  have  regained  her  health  .  .  .  even 
though  her  sight  never  came  back. 

Sally. 
She  didn't  want  to  get  well,  Peter.  I  know  she  didn't. 
I'm  sure  she  wanted  to  die.  And  ever  since  she's  come 
back  here  with  us,  everything  about  her  is  different.  She's 
bitter  and  full  of  hate — not  at  all  like  she  used  to  be.  She 
hates  her  country — its  leaders — her  flag.  Everything  in 
her  that  was  fine  .  .  .  seems  to  have  gone.  .  .  . 

Peter. 
(Rising  and  leaning  on  mantel.)     There's  got  to  be  a 
change,  Sally.     (Clutching  his  fist.)     There's  got  to  be. 

(Enter  Nathan  Scott,    lie  stands  in  archway  up  c.  r. 
as  he  speaks.) 

Nathan. 
Hello,  Sally;  howdy,  Peter.     (He  comes  down  k.  from 
archway. ) 
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Sally. 
(Rising.)    Nathan!   Where  did  you  come  from  ?    (She 
runs  to  him.) 

(Nathan  places  his  arm  around  her  shoulders  and  ex- 
tends his  hand  to  Peter.     They  shake  hands.) 

Nathan. 
I  came  down  from  Washington  late  last  night  to  see 
the  ceremonies.     I  thought  I'd  come  in  and  see  you  all 
.  .  .  and  .  .  .   (Turning  from  them.     Quietly.)   .  .  .  and 
.  .  .  Ann  .  .  . 

Peter. 
(After  an  awkward  pause.)     Glad  to  see  you,  Nathan. 
We're  mighty  pleased  you  did.     Still  in  the  army? 

Nathan. 
(Looking  up.)     Not  in  uniform  any  more.     I've  been 
transferred. 

(Sally  goes  to  ottoman  and  sits.) 

Sally. 
It's  good  to  see  you,  Nathan.     It's  been  a  long  time 
since  you  were  here. 

Nathan. 
(Sitting  in  chair  down  r.)     More  than  a  year.     I've 
wanted  to  come  often  enough,  but  I  haven't  been  able  to 
work  it.     I  was  in  Boston  three  months  and  nine  in  New 
York,  and  now  I'm  being  sent  South. 

(Peter  goes  up  to  fireplace  and  leans  on  mantel.) 

Sally. 
(Apprehensively. )     South  ? 

Nathan. 
Yes,    I'm    on    a    special    assignment.       (Reluctantly.) 
Can't    tell    you    any    more.      I'm    sorry.       (Brightly.) 
How's  your  father  ? 

Sally. 
(Smiling.)     Oh,  he's  very  well — just  as  spry  as  ever. 
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Nathan. 
Good!     I've  been  hearing  about  him  in  Washinj 
He  caused  quite  a  stir  when  he  distinguished  himself  here 
in  the  Gettysburg  Battle. 

Sally. 
Be  sure  and  tell  him  that.    He'll  he  awfully  pleased. 

Nathan. 
(Hesitating.)     How  .  .  .  how's  Ann? 

Sally. 
{Wearily.)     Just  the  same. 

Nathan. 
{Quietly.)     No  better? 

Sally. 
{Looking  away.)     No,  Nathan. 

Nathan. 
{After  a  pause.)     May  I  see  her? 

Sally. 

Yes,  of  course.  She'll  be  glad  to  see  you.  (She  rises 
and  Nathan  follows  suit.)  I'll  get  Father.  He'll  bring 
her  in  here  on  the  sofa.  She  spends  a  good  deal  of  her 
time  there.  .  .  .  [She  exits  door  up  L. 

Nathan. 
(Turning  to  Peter.)     Is  what  Sally  says  true?     Isn't 
she  any  better? 

Peter. 
I'm   afraid    not.    Nathan.      Sally   seems   to   think    she's 
worse  if  anything. 

Nathan. 
Worse  ? 

Peter. 
I   don't  think   Sally  means   she's  crippled   any   worse. 
She's  pretty  bad  now — hardly  walks  at  all,  except  when 
she    has   to.      And   of   course  .  .  .  she's  .  .  .  she's    still 
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blind,  and  I  guess  she  always  will  be.  .  .  .  But  I  Muni, 
what  Sally  means  is  her  mind.  .  .  . 

Nathan. 
{Fearfully.)     You  don't  mean- 

Peter. 
No,  not  as  bad  as  that,  but  she's  always  depressed  and 
moody.  She  doesn't  seem  to  care  what  happens  to  her. 
And  she  broods  a  lot — has  spells  when  she  hardly  says 
a  word  for  days.  Sally  says  Ann  never  got  over  Michael's 
death,  and  that  unless  someone  helps  her  get  a  grip  on 
herself,  she'll  just  crack  up  mentally. 

Nathan. 
{Despairingly.)     Good  Heavens ! 

Peter. 
{He  goes  to  Nathan  and  places  his  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der.)     I   know,   Nathan.     I   know  how  you   feel  about 
Ann,  and  how  you've  always   felt.     It's  hard — mighty 
hard. 

{Enter  Sally  door  up  l.) 

Sally. 
Father's   bringing  Ann   now.     We'll   let   you   see   her 
alone,  Nathan.     (She  goes  in  back  of  sofa  and  arranges 
pillows.) 

Nathan. 
{Gratefully.)    Thank  you,  Sally. 

{Enter  John  Burns  door  up  l.,  carrying  Ann  in  his 
arms. ) 

Burns. 
{Placing   her   on   sofa.)      There  you   are,    my   dear. 
{Crossing  r.  and  shaking  hands  with  Nathan.)     Well, 
Nathan,  my  boy,  how  are  you  ? 

Nathan. 
{Looking  at  Ann.)     I'm  all  right,  Mr.  Burns.    Glad  to 
see  you. 
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Sally. 

i(  overing  Ann  zvith  a  blanket.)  Are  you  all  right, 
Ann? 

A  N  N . 

(  Dully, )    Yes.    Yes,  thank  you. 

Nathan. 
(Moving    a    step    so    he    can    see    her.)       Hello   .   .   . 
Ann.  .  .  . 

Ann. 
{Dully.)     Hello  .  .  .  Nathan.  .  .  . 

Burns. 

Sally  tells  me  you  been  hearing  about  me  down  in 
Washington. 

Nathan. 

What? — Oh,  yes.  Yes  indeed,  Mr.  Burns.  Your  name 
was  a  by-word  in  the  Capital  after  the  battle.  Even  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  making  inquiries  about  you. 

Burns. 
(Pleased.)  He  was,  eh?  Well,  now,  that  was  mighty 
thoughtful  of  him.  I'm  glad  you  came  while  I  was  home 
here,  Nathan.  Been  out  most  all  day  at  the  ceremonies 
— had  to  be  there,  you  know.  'Course  I  wanted  to  be.  It 
isn't  every  day  a  cemetery's  dedicated  around  these  parts. 
Listened  to  the  speeches  and  all.  That  Everett's  sure 
some  orator,  ain't  he? 

Nathan. 
I've  heard  say  that  he  is.     I  missed  him  this  morning. 

Burns. 
That's  too  bad.     He  was  fine — talked  for  a  good  two 
hours.    Then  there  was  some  nice  music,  too.    And  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  spoke  a  few  words,  but  he  wasn't  so  much. 

Sally. 
(To  Burns.)     Father,  shall  we  leave  Ann  and  Nathan 
alone  for  a  few  minutes? 
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Burns. 
Sure  thing.  Just  as  you  say.  (He  crosses  to  door  up 
l.  Then  turns  back.  To  Nathan.)  Don't  put  too  much 
stock  in  all  this  hero  stuff  about  me,  Nathan.  Like  as  I 
keep  telling  'em :  The  only  reason  I  stood  my  ground 
against  all  those  rebels  after  my  own  men  had  run  was 
because  I  got  shot  in  the  leg  first  off  and  I  couldn't  run 
with  'em.  [He  exits  door  up  l. 

Sally. 
Don't  leave  before  we  see  you  again,  Nathan. 

[She  exits  door  up  l.,  followed  by  Peter. 

(There  is  a  pause.     Nathan  looks  at  Ann  intently. 
After  a  moment's  hesitation:) 

Nathan. 
(Quietly.)     I'm  glad  to  see  you,  Ann. 

Ann. 
I'm  glad  you're  here,  Nathan. 

Nathan. 
It's  been  a  long  time.  .  .  . 

Ann. 
Yes  .  .  .  over  a  year.  .  .  . 

(Nathan  moves  the  chair  at  the  left  of  fireplace  so 
that  it  is  beside  Ann's  sofa.     He  sits.) 

Nathan. 
(Sincerely.)  I've  thought  of  you,  Ann.  There  hasn't 
been  a  day  go  by  but  what  I've  thought  of  you.  I've 
wanted  to  write  to  you  .  .  .  but  I  never  knew  wrhat  to 
write.  (There  is  a  pause.  Ann  says  nothing.  Nathan 
hesitates  and  coughs.)  I'm  going  away  again  in  two  days, 
Ann.    That's  why  I  w7anted  to  see  you  while  I  was  here. 

Ann. 
(Anxiously.)     Where  are  you  going? 

Nathan. 
South. 
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Ann. 
(With   a  catch   in  her  voice.)      South?      (Quickly.) 
How  far,  Nathan  ? 

Nathan. 
I  can't  tell  you,  Ann,  but  it's  behind  the  Confederate 
lines. 

Ann. 
(Accusingly.)     You're  a  spy! 

Nathan. 
(Uncomfortably.)     I  can't  tell  you  any  more.     But  I 
received  my  orders  this  morning.     I  haven't  much  longer. 

Ann. 
( Urgently. )     Don't  go,  Nathan  !    Don't  go  ! 

Nathan. 
(Gently.)     I've  got  to,  Ann. 

Ann. 
You  haven't !    You  haven't !     Why  should  you  ? 

Nathan. 
(Pleadingly.)    Don't  you  see,  Ann  ?    It's  my  duty  ! 

Ann. 
(Scornfully.)  Your  duty!  Why  should  you  risk  your 
life  in  this  mad  war  as  I  risked  mine?  It  is  mad, 
Nathan!  It  is!  North  fighting  South — brother  fighting 
brother!  And  what's  it  all  for?  Tell  me,  Nathan  ;  what's 
it  all  for? 

Nathan. 
(Sincerely.)     To  preserve  your  country,  Ann.     Your 
country  and  mine.     That's  what  it's  for ! 

Ann. 
(Bitterly.)     I  don't  care  whether  it's  preserved  or  not! 

Nathan. 

You  don't  mean  that,  Ann. 
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Ann. 
{Spitefully.)  I  do  mean  it!  Why  shouldn't  I ?  What 
has  my  country  given  me  except  pain  and  heartache? 
It's  given  me  that  and  taken  away  everything  which  I 
loved  and  wanted!  It  robbed  me  of  my  health — my 
sight.  It's  condemned  me  to  live  in  darkness  for  the 
rest  of  my  life.  (Pause.  Slowly.)  And  it  took  from  me 
the  one  person  I  loved  most. 

Nathan. 

But,  Ann 

Ann. 
And  for  what?    For  the  purpose  of  realizing  one  man's 
mad  ideal — his  crazy  dream !    For  the  purpose  of  freeing 
poor  miserable  slaves  who  had  much  rather  be  left  alone. 

(Nathan  stands,  walks  a  few  steps  r.,  then  turns  and 
speaks.) 

Nathan. 
It  goes  deeper  than  that,  Ann;  much  deeper.    The  war 
seems  terrible  now,  but  in  the  end  it  will  leave  this  coun- 
try of  ours  a  better  place  for  our  children  and  our  chil- 
dren's children. 

Ann. 
(Sadly.)      Our  children  .  .  .  our  children's   children. 
.  .  .   (Pause.     Quietly.)     I  can  never  think  of  that  now, 
Nathan.  .  .  . 

Nathan. 
(Sitting  in  same  chair.  Comfortingly.)  I  know,  Ann 
...  I  know.  .  .  .  (There  is  a  pause.  Several  times 
Nathan  appears  ready  to  speak  and  then  stops.  Finally: ) 
Ann,  maybe  .  .  .  maybe  I  shouldn't  speak  now  .  .  .  and 
maybe  I  ought  to.  I've  been  wondering  for  days  whether 
I  should  ...  or  whether  I  should  not.  But  now  I'm 
here,  Ann,  and  I've  got  to  say  it — that's  why  I'm  here  I 
guess.  Because  I  couldn't  go  away  without  talking  to 
you.  .  .  . 

Ann. 
(Wonderingly.)     What  is  it,  Nathan? 
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Nathan. 
(Intensely,)  Ann,  you  may  bate  me  for  this,  hut  .  .  . 
but  1  can't  help  it  .  .  .  I've  got  to  speak.  (Bending 
toward  her.)  Will  you  marry  me  .  .  .  Ann?  (She 
turns  her  head  away.)  Ann,  you've  got  to  answer  me — 
please.  ...  I  know  now  I  shouldn't  have  spoken  .  .  . 
but  I  couldn't  help  myself. 

Ann. 
(Turning  to  him  suddenly.)     Why,  Nathan?     Why.' 

Nathan. 
Because  I  love  you,  Ann — because   I've  always  loved 
you  as  long  as  I  can  remember. 

Ann. 
(Quietly.)     You  don't  love  me,  Nathan.     You  see  me 
like  this  and  you  pity  me. 

Nathan. 
(Vehemently.)     That's  not  the  truth,  Ann!    I  do  love 
you  .  .  .  and  I  want  to  care  for  you. 

Ann. 
You — you'd  better  go,  Nathan. 

Nathan. 
But,  Ann,  I  can't  leave  you  like  this.  .  .  . 

Ann. 
(Suddenly  broken.)     It  would — it  would  be  much  bet- 
ter if  you  did.  .  .  .  Good-bye,  Nathan.  .  .  . 

Nathan. 
Ann,  listen.  .  .  . 

Ann. 
(Quietly.)     Please,  Nathan.  .  .  . 

(Nathan  pauses  and  hesitates,  lie  cannot  make  up 
his  mind.  Finally  he  rises  slowly,  looking  down  at 
the  floor. ) 
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Nathan. 

Very    well.      Very    well  ...  if    you    think    it's  .  .  . 

best.  .  .  .   (He  turns  and  takes  a  few  slow  steps  R.    Then 

he     turns     back     to     her.       Quietly.)       Good-bye  .  .  . 

Ann.  .  .  .  [He  exits  archway  up  c.  R. 

(Ann  raises  her  head,  unseeing,  turns  toward  the  arch 
and  makes  a  movement  as  if  to  call  him  back.  She 
changes  her  mind  and  does  not.  She  suddenly  begins 
sobbing  into  her  handkerchief.  Enter  Sally  door 
up  L.) 

Sally. 
Why,  Ann,  whatever's  the  matter?    (She  comes  around 
sofa  and  kneels  beside  Ann.) 

Ann. 
(Into  her  handkerchief.)     Nathan  .  .  . 

Sally. 
(Looking  about.)     He's  gone,  Ann.    Where  is  he? 

Ann. 
I  sent  him  away.  .  .  . 

Sally. 
You  what  ? 

Ann. 
I  ...  I  told  him  to  leave. 

Sally. 
Is  that  what  you're  crying  about  ? 

Ann. 
Yes. 

Sally. 
(Kindly.)     Well,  don't,  because  he'll  be  back.     Wait 
and  see. 

Ann. 
But  I  don't  want  him  to  come  back. 
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Sally. 
Then  why  are  you  crying  because  he's  gone? 

Ann. 
I  don't  know  .  .  .  I'm  all  muddled  .  .  .  T   .  .  .  I   .  .  . 

Sally. 
(Putting  her  arm  around  her.)     Courage,  Ann  dear, 
courage. 

Ann. 
(After  a  pause.)     I'm — I'm  all  right  now,  Sally. 

Sally. 
(Gently.)     You're  tired,  Ann.     Father's  gone  out  for 
a  little  while  and  it'll  be  quiet.    Lie  back  and  rest,  and  I'll 
play  something  for  you  on  the  piano. 

Ann. 
Where's  father  gone  ? 

Sally. 
He's  marching  in  one  of  the  parades  going  back  to  the 
trains.    A  group  of  men  came  for  him. 

Ann. 
(Bitterly.)     Yes,   father's  a  hero  now!     The  hero  of 
Gettysburg ! 

Sally. 
Don't  be  bitter,  Ann.    We  should  be  very  proud.    Even 
President  Lincoln  has  heard  of  Father.     (There  is  a  mo- 
ment's silence.)     I  said  even  Mr.  Lincoln  is  proud  of 
Father. 

Ann. 
(Dully.)     I  heard,  Sally. 

Sally. 
Shall  I  play  for  you  now? 

Ann. 
Please,  Sally.  .  .  . 
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Sally. 
Would  you  like  None  But  the  Lonely  Heart? 

Ann. 
Oh,  yes.    I'm  very  fond  of  that. 

Sally. 
All  right,  dear.    You  rest  now.       [She  exits  door  up  l. 

(Ann  leans  back  wearily.  There  is  a  pause.  Then 
the  piano  is  heard  from  off  stage  L.  softly  playing 
Tschaikowsky's  "  None  But  the  Lonely  Heart."  Ann 
listens  a  moment;  then  begins  to  hum  the  tune.  As 
she  is  doing  this  a  tall  man  dressed  in  black  appears 
in  archway  up  c.  r.  It  is  Abraham  Lincoln.  He 
pauses  a  moment;  then,  slightly  stooped,  he  advances 
into  the  room  a  few  steps.  He  listens  quietly.  Ann 
does  not  hear  him  at  first;  then  she  senses  he  is 
there  and  breaks  off  in  confusion.) 

Ann. 
Oh !    I  ...  I'm  very  sorry.  .  .  . 

Lincoln. 
{Removing  hat.    Smiling.)    It  is  I  who  should  be  sorry 
for  interrupting  such  a  beautiful  song. 

Ann. 
(Confusedly.)    Thank  you.  ...  I  like  it  so  much.  .  .  . 

Lincoln. 
(Nodding.)     I  like  it  too.    None  But  the  Lonely  Heart, 
isn't  it? 

Ann. 
Yes. 

Lincoln. 
(Quietly.)     Everyone  who  has  ever  known  deep  lone- 
liness is  fond  of  that  song. 

Ann. 
Is  ...  is  that  why  you  like  it? 
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Lincoln. 
(Turning  and  putting  hat  on  table.     Retniniscently.) 
I  guess  it  is  .  .  .  one  of  the  reasons  anyway.     Because, 
you  see,  as  long  as  I  can  remember  .  .  .  I've  been  lonely. 

Ann. 
(Shyly.)      Haven't  you  ever  known  .  .  .  any  happi- 
ness?    (She  stirs  a  little  and  leans  toward  him.     Her 
handkerchief  falls  to  the  floor  beside  the  sofa.) 

Lincoln. 
(With  subdued  brightness.)     Oh,  yes.     A  person  can 
be   lonely   and   happy   at   the   same   time.     Everyone   is 
lonely,  when  one  stops  to  think  of  it. 

Ann. 
What  do  you  mean  ? 

Lincoln. 
(Sincerely.)  No  matter  how  many  people  there  are 
around  us,  fundamentally,  we  are  still  alone,  for  it  makes 
no  difference  how  well  a  person  knows  us.  .  .  .  He  can 
never  know  us  as  well  as  we  know  ourselves.  That's  why 
I  say  everyone,  deep  down  inside  himself,  is  lonely. 

Ann. 
(Slowly  comprehending.)     Yes.     Yes,  of  course — of 
course.  .  .  .  Deep  down  inside  himself  .  .  .  lonely.  .  .  . 

Lincoln. 

So  you  see,  when  a  person  is  very  lonely,  I  don't  pity 
him,  because  I  know  he's  got  the  same  ailment  we  all 
have;  his  case  is  just  a  little  more  acute.  (Going  a  few 
steps  l.  Abruptly.)  And  now  you  tell  me  something. 
Why  do  you  like  that  song?  Is  it  because  you're  lonely. 
too? 

Ann. 

(Brokenly.)     Am  I  lonely?    I — I (Beginning  to 

zveep.)     Oh,  yes.    Yes!    lam.  .  .  .   ( She  buries  her  fact 
in  her  hands.) 

(Lincoln   looks  uneasily  at  her  for  a  few  seconds. 
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Then  lie  walks  a  few  steps  r.,  head  bent.     After  a 
troubled  moment,  he  speaks.) 

Lincoln. 
Well  .  .  .  well,  you  know,  loneliness  isn't  the  worst 
thing  that  can  come  to  a  person.  .  .  .  {Thoughtfully.) 
No  ...  no,  I  think  just  about  the  worst  thing  that  can 
happen  to  a  man  is  having  his  aims — his  motives — every- 
thing which  he  tries  so  hard  to  make  clear  and  fair — ■ 
misunderstood.  I  don't  know  of  anything  quite  so  bad  as 
that. 

Ann. 
I'm  sorry  ...  I  didn't  mean  to  cry.  .  .  . 

Lincoln. 
(Kindly.)    If  it  comforts  you,  I  don't  mind.     (Walking 
l.  to  chair  beside  Ann.)     May  I  sit  here  beside  you? 

Ann. 
Yes,  of  course. 

(He  sits.  Then  he  sees  the  handkerchief  on  the  floor, 
and  picks  it  up.  He  holds  it  toward  her  and  ex- 
pects her  to  take  it  without  comment.  She  pays  no 
attention,  but  stares  straight  ahead.  There  is  a 
pause.  Lincoln  is  puzzled,  yet  he  doesn't  realize  the 
truth. ) 

Lincoln. 
(After  a  moment.     Gently.)     You  dropped  this. 

Ann. 
(Starting,  confused.)     Oh!     I — I'm  sorry — I  couldn't 
tell — I  didn't  know.  .  .  .   (SJie  holds  out  her  hand,  but 
she  doesn't  look  at  it,  and  doesn't  turn  to  him.    She  still 
stares,  unseeing,  ahead.) 

Lincoln. 

(Still  puzzled.)     But  why — I  thought  you (Then 

he  realizes   the   truth.     He   takes  her  hand  and  gently 
places    the    handkercliief    in    it.      Simply.)      I'm    sorry. 
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(  There  is  another  pause.     Then:  \    Won't    you   tell   m< 
what  happened ." 

Ann. 

(Shuddering.)     I  can't  tell  you.  It's  too — too  horrible. 

.  .  .  There's  really  little  to  tell.  .   .  .   Michael  is  gone  .  .  .' 
my  life  went  with  him.  .  .  . 

Lincoln. 

Michael  ? , 

Ann. 

We  were  engaged,  Michael  and  I.  .  .  .  Then  the  war 
came,  and  Michael  had  to  go.  1  thought  I  should  go,  too, 
so  I  went  ...  as  a  nurse.  .  .  .  (With  dull  irony.)  We 
were  full  of  the  glory  of  battle — nothing  was  too  much 
for  us — no  sacrifice  too  great.  We  were  fighting — fight- 
ing side  by  side  for  a  great  cause  .  .  .  fighting  to  set  men 
free.  .  .  .  Then  the  attack.  .  .  .  Michael  went.  .  .  .  He 
— he  never  came  back.  ...  I  went  with  him.  ...  I  did 
come  back  ...  in  darkness.  ...  I  wish  I  had  never 
come  back  .  .  .  at  all.  .  .  . 

Lincoln. 
(With  quiet  admiration.)     You,  so  young  a  girl,  went 
through  that.    You  must  have  a  great  deal  of  courage. 

Ann. 
(Bitterly.)     No.     No,  it  wasn't  courage — I  wanted  to 
die!    I  tried  all  those  weeks  in  the  hospital  .  .  .  but  they 
made  me  live — and  I  hate  them  for  it !    Courage !    What 
good  will  courage  do  me? 

Lincoln. 
Courage  will  carry  you  a  mighty  long  way. 

Ann. 
(Vehemently.)  I  don't  want  that — I  have  no  desire 
for  it.  The  only  thing  I  want  is  a  chance  to  avenge 
Michael.  It  seems  to  me  sometimes  that  if  I  had  the 
chance  to  cause  someone  pain — anyone — then  I  should 
feel  Michael  and  I  were  even  with  the  world  .  .  .  and  I 
should  be  quite  glad  to  die.  .  .  . 
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Lincoln. 
(Soothingly.)    You  are  very  young  now.    You  will  see 
things  differently  later  on. 

Ann. 
I  don't  want  to  see  things  differently.  I  see  enough  to 
know  that  my  life  has  ended  for  me.  I  exist.  I  live  in  a 
country  I  should  love  .  .  .  but  I  don't.  Instead,  I  hate 
it!  What  is  there  for  me  now?  (She  turns  her  head 
from  him.) 

Lincoln. 
(He  rises  and  walks  R.    He  pauses  a  moment,  back  to 
her;    then   turns.)      You   haven't   told    me   your   name. 
What  is  it  ? 

Ann. 


Ann. 


Lincoln. 
(Reminiscently.)    Ann  .  .  .  Ann.  .  .  .  That's  a  pretty 
name.  .  .  .  I  knew  a  girl  by  the  name  of  Ann  once,  a 
long  time  ago,  back  in  New  Salem,  Illinois.    You  remind 
me  a  lot  of  her. 

Ann. 
(Coldly.)     Was  she  crippled  .  .  .  and  blind?  .  .  . 

Lincoln. 
(Gently.)  No.  No,  I  didn't  mean  that.  There's  much 
more  to  you  than  your  infirmities — you  seem  to  forget 
that.  You  have  a  spirit — a  soul — something  inside  of  you 
that's  good  and  sincere  and  fine  .  .  .  even  though  you 
think  it  isn't.  I  can  usually  read  a  person  pretty  well, 
and  I  know  there's  fineness  in  you.  That's  how  you  re- 
mind me  of  the  Ann  I  knew.  .  .  .  Because  she  was  good, 
and  sincere  .  .  .  and  fine. 

Ann. 
(Hesitantly.)     Maybe  .  .  .  maybe  once  I  was  like  that. 
I've  .  .  .  I've  forgotten.  .  .  . 
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Lincoln. 
{Moving  lo  c.    Hopefully.)     But  perhaps  you  arc  be- 
ginning to  remember  it  again. 

Ann 
Yes  .  .  .  yes,  perhaps.  .  .  . 

Lincoln. 
(After  a  slight  pause.)     Tell  me — tell  me,  what  do  you 
think  of  this  man,  Lincoln? 

Ann. 
J  hate  him. 

Lincoln. 
(Smiling  slightly.)     Why? 

Ann. 
(Accusingly.)  Because  he's  the  man  who  wants  this 
war — this  war  that's  killing  hundreds !  He  has  an  insane 
hope — a  dream — and  he's  willing  to  sacrifice  everyone — 
everything — in  the  wild  hope  that  perhaps  that  dream  will 
come  true. 

Lincoln. 
(Quietly.)     Have  you  ever  met  Lincoln? 

Ann. 
(Venomously.)     No,  and  pray  God  I  never  may! 

Lincoln. 
I  wish  you  might,  because  then  you   would,  perhaps, 
change  your  opinion  of  him. 

Ann. 
(Spitefully.)     I  shall  never  change  my  opinion  of  Lin- 
coln. 

Lincoln. 
(Smiling  lo  himself.)  Well  ...  I  know  Lincoln — I 
know  him  very  well;  much  better  than  most  people  do. 
And  I  believe  the  man  is  sincere  in  his  beliefs.  No  matter 
what  anyone  says,  Lincoln  believes  in  the  people — people 
like  you — he  puts  his  trust  in  them,  and  his   faith.     He 
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considers  it  his  duty  to  rid  this  country  of  slavery,  and 
for  that  reason  and  for  no  other  he  fights  a  war  that  he 
hates.  (Turning  r.  and  standing  with  head  bowed.)  I 
have  seen  Abraham  Lincoln  stand  in  the  window  of  his 
White  House  in  Washington,  and  watch  the  soldiers  go 
by,  singing  and  cheering.  And  I've  seen  the  tears  start  in 
his  eyes  and  moisten  his  cheeks  .  .  .  for  he  knows,  of  all 
those  men  and  boys  .  .  .  few  will  ever  come  back.  .  .  . 

Ann. 
(Astonished.)     Lincoln  .  .  .  Lincoln  feels  that  way  ? 

Lincoln. 
(Walking  c.)  Yes.  .  .  .  Yes,  but,  you  see,  Lincoln  has 
a  vision  always  before  him.  He  sees  a  land — your  land 
and  his — free  and  rich,  full  of  promise  for  the  future.  A 
place  where  the  oppressed  and  the  persecuted  may  come 
for  protection  and  help.  And  now,  Lincoln  sees  that  land 
in  grave  peril.  He  sees  it  divided  and  weakened  and  in 
danger  of  being  lost.  (With  desperate  sincerity.)  It  is 
not  only  slavery  that  he  is  trying  to  abolish,  but  a  great 
government  that  he  is  trying  to  save.  As  much  as  it  hurts 
him,  he  knows  it  is  his  duty  to  fight  for  the  human  future. 

Ann. 
The  human  future !  Don't  you  understand  ?  I  can't 
make  myself  care  about  that.  I  cared  for  my  own  future 
— my  own  future  and  my  own  life.  And  that  has  been 
lost.  .  .  .  It's  gone  ...  I  can  never  have  it  back.  How 
can  you  ask  me  to  care  for  the  well-being  of  people  yet 
unborn  ?  They  mean  nothing  to  me — nothing !  I  hate  the 
thought  of  them — I  want  my  own  life  back !  (There  is  a 
pause.  Lincoln  looks  at  Ann  thoughtfully;  then  turns 
and  crosses  slowly  R.  Slie  is  restless.  She  stirs  and  tears 
at  her  handkerchief.  Shame  and  spite  mingle  on  her  face 
into  a  look  of  anguish.  Bursting  out  suddenly:)  Can  you 
blame  me  ?    Can  you  ? 

Lincoln. 
(Turning  to  her.     Quietly.)     When  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  a  young  man,  he  went  down  the  Mississippi  to  New 
Orleans.    When  he  got  there,  he  had  twenty-eight  dollars 
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in  his  pocket  and  a  heap  of  curiosity  all  oyer,  so  he  set  out 

to  see  what  the  city  was  like.    And  almost  the  first  things 
he  saw  were  the  great  slave  markets,  with  the  negroes  in 

pens  like  cattle,  or  chained  together,  waiting  tlr.  ir  turn  to 
be  auctioned  off.  And  among  the  negroes,  he  saw  one 
little  black  boy  so  crippled  he  could  hardly  walk.  It 
wasn't  long  before  it  came  the  little  boy's  turn,  and  he 
was  put  on  the  block  and  sold.  He  was  a  poor  buy.  so 
they  let  a  drunken  planter  have  him  for  thirty  dollars,  and 
the  planter  dragged  him  off  and  left  the  boy's  father  and 
mother  whimpering  in  the  yard  .  .  .  for  as  crippled  a 
the  little  slave  was  ...  he  was  .  .  .  their  son.  .  .  . 
(Going  a  few  steps  toward  her.)  That  scene  made  an 
impression  on  Abe's  mind — he  never  forgot  it,  and  some- 
times now,  he  wakes  in  the  middle  of  the  night  hearing 
the  cries  of  that  little  negro;  and  when  he  finds  himself 
wishing  to  end  this  war,  he  recalls  that  first  slave  market 
.  .  .  and  those  slaves.  .  .  .  (With  deep  sincerity.)  So 
.  .  .  can't  you  see,  Ann  .  .  .  can't  you  see  that  slavery  is 
too  dangerous  and  degrading  a  thing  to  exist  in  a  great 
new  country  like  ours  ? 

(Ann  refuses  to  answer  him  directly,  but  looks  away 
for  a  moment.     Then  hesitating,  she  speaks.) 

Ann. 
(Pityingly.)     Did  .  .  .  did  the  little  boy  .  .  .  ever  see 
his  parents  again? 

Lincoln. 
As  far  as  I  know,  he  never  did.    And  that  case  is  only 
one  of  thousands.  .  .  . 

Ann. 
(Wonderingly.)     You  .  .  .  you  must  know  Abraham 
Lincoln  very  well.  .  .  . 

Lincoln. 
I  told  you  I  knew  him  better  than  anyone  else  in  the 
world. 

Ann. 
(Intently.)     You  do  make  me  understand  what  he  is 
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trying  to  do  .  .  .  what  he  is  fighting  for.  .  .  .  But  as 
long  as  I  live  I  shall  never  forget  that  this  war  took  from 
me  a  person  whom  I  loved  very  dearly  .  .  .  and  made  me 
like  .  .  .  like  this.  .  .  . 

Lincoln. 

(Sitting  in  chair  beside  her.    Gently.)    A  moment  ago, 

I  told  you  of  a  girl  I  knew  by  the  name  of  Ann.    I  knew 

that  girl  very  well  .  .  .  very  well.  ...  I  loved  her.  .  .  . 

I  loved  her  as  much  as  you  must  have  loved  Michael.  .  .  . 

Ann. 
Did  you?    I'm  glad  you  did,  because  it  will  help  you  to 
understand  how  /  feel. 

Lincoln. 
(Kindly  and  softly.)      I  understand  .  .  .  better  than 
you  think  .  .  .  for  my  Ann  .  .  .  died.  .  .  . 

Ann. 
(Breathlessly.)     Oh.  .  .  . 

Lincoln. 
(Unheeding.)  Yes,  Ann  died.  .  .  .  And  I  almost  went 
crazy  with  grief.  I  neglected  my  work  and  spent  days 
wandering  over  the  familiar  paths  we'd  walked  together 
so  many  times.  ...  I  stood  by  the  Sangamon  on  the 
same  spot  where  I  first  told  Ann  I  loved  her — it  was  here 
that  things  were  blackest  for  me.  And  then — something 
seemed  to  wake  up  inside  me — I  seemed  to  hear  Ann  tell- 
ing me  to  go  back  to  my  job — to  realize  the  hopes  she  had 
had  for  me.  ...  So  ...  I  went  back  .  .  .  with  the 
knowledge  that  Ann  wanted  me  to.  .  .  .  (Leaning  toward 
her.  Seriously. )  You  see,  Ann,  I  learned  a  lesson  which 
I  never  forgot.  I  learned  that  grief  is  victorious  over  us 
only  as  we  react  to  it.  I  could  so  easily  have  let  Ann's 
death  ruin  my  life ;  but  I  knew  that  was  the  last  thing  she 
would  have  wanted.  .  .  .  (Persuasively.)  And  Michael 
wouldn't  want  you  to  go  on  living  as  you're  living  now,  if 
he  knew.  You  should  know  that,  Ann.  He'd  want  you  to 
find  someone  you  cared  for  and  who  cared  for  you,  and 
he'd  want  you  to  start  all  over  again  .  .  .  and  be  happy. 
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,  \  N  N . 

{Quietly.)    Someone  else  told  me  thai  jusl  a  few  min- 
utes ago. 

Lincoln. 
(Sincerely.)     Whoever  told  you  was  right,  -Ann. 

Ann. 
(With  great  earnestness.)     You  are  very  good — very 
kind.     You  make  me  see  a  little  beyond  this  room  .  .'. 
this  day  .  .  .  and  beyond  my  own  .  .  .  afflictions. 

Lincoln. 
(Rising.)     Perhaps  you  are  beginning  to  see  as  I  see. 

Ann. 
Yes  .  .  .  yes,  perhaps  I  am.  .  .  .  For  I  see  something 
I  never  saw  before. 

Lincoln. 
(Looking  out.  Intensely.)  I  can  tell  you  what  you  are 
seeing — what  you  must  always  keep  squarely  before  you. 
You  are  seeing  a  great  country — a  mighty  nation,  teem- 
ing with  enterprise  and  life.  A  nation  where  men  speak 
and  worship  as  they  please — where  each  man's  rights  are 
equal  to  those  of  his  neighbor — where  the  people  are  the 
government — where  a  great  experiment  in  democracy  has 
been  begun — where  the  liberties  that  men  prize  m< 
highly  .  .  .  shall  never  pass  away.  .  .  . 

(Enter  Nathan  Scott,  archway  up  c.  R.) 

Nathan. 

(Advancing  down  r.,  not  seeing  Lincoln.)     Ann,   I 
couldn't  go  without  talking  to  you  again !    You've  got  to 

listen (In  astonishment,  as  Lincoln  turns  slowly 

to  face  him.)     Mr. — Mr.  Lincoln! 

Lincoln. 
(Crossing  r.  and  shaking  hands.)     Mr.  Scott?    I  met 
you  last  night  at  Judge  Wills'  house.     If  I  remember 
rightly,  you  had  just  arrived  from  Washington.    I'm  glad 
to  see  you  again. 
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Ann. 
(Straining  forward  as  if  to  see  him,  her  hands  out- 
stretched.   Incredulously.)    You — you  are  .  .  .  Abraham 
Lincoln ! 

(Nathan  hesitates.     He  is  uncomfortable  concerning 
Ann's  probable  conduct  toward  Lincoln.) 

Nathan. 
Mr.    President  .  .  .  Miss   Ann    Burns.  .  .  .  Ann  .  .  . 
President  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Lincoln. 
(Crossing  L.  to  Ann  and  taking  her  hand.     Smiling.) 
We  need  no  introduction,  Mr.  Scott.     We  already  know 
each  other  quite  well. 

Ann. 
(Holding  his  hand  tightly.)     Mr.  Lincoln  .  .  .  I  .  .  . 
I  .  .  .   (With  a  sudden  burst  of  sincerity.)     I  am  very 
glad  to  know  you ! 

Lincoln. 
(With  a  little  bozv.)     I  thank  you,  Miss  Ann. 

Ann. 
(Wonderingly.)     But  why  .  .  .  why  didn't  you  tell  me 
who  you  were  ? 

Lincoln. 
I  don't  know.  Maybe  I  forgot.  But  I  did  tell  you  I 
knew  Abe  Lincoln  mighty  well.  I  came  to  see  John 
Burns.  Is  he  your  father?  (She  nods.)  I  thought  he 
might  be.  I  understand  your  father  distinguished  himself 
quite  heroically  here  in  the  Gettysburg  Battle.  I  wished 
to  make  his  acquaintance  before  I  go  back  to  Washington. 
But  when  I  began  to  talk  with  you  ...  I  forgot  all 
about  the  purpose  of  my  visit. 

Ann. 
Father's  out  now,  but  he'll  be  back  soon. 
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Lincoln. 

I'm  afraid  I  can't  wait.    It's  getting  late.    But  perhaps 
you  11  tell  him  that  I  came. 

Nathan. 
(From  hall  window.)     A  crowd  of  people  have  gath- 
ered outside,  Mr.  President.    They  must  be  g(W  to  tal  e 
you  to  the  station. 

(Lincoln    crosses    r.    to    table    and    picks    up    hat 
Nathan  comes  down  l.  in  front  of  fireplace.) 

Lincoln. 
Then  I  mustn't  keep  them  waiting. 

Nathan. 
Did  you  speak  this  morning,  Mr.  President  ? 

Lincoln. 
(Amusedly.)      More   or    less.      I    guess   most   people 
would  call  it  less.     I'm  afraid  I  can't  hold  my  own  with 
the  great  Mr.  Everett.    After  hearing  him,  people  didn't 
care  much  about  what  I  said. 

Nathan. 
What  did  you  say,  Mr.  Lincoln? 

Lincoln. 
A  few  words  I  jotted  down  at  the  Judge's  house  last 
night     When  I  came  to  Gettysburg  I  didn't  plan  to  speak, 
so  1  didn  t  have  much  time  to  prepare. 

Nathan. 
(Ruefully.)     I  was  held  up  at  the  telegraph  office  until 
two-thirty.     I  missed  both  you  and  Mr.  Everett.     I  wish 
I  could  have  heard  you. 

Lincoln. 
(Whimsically.)      Well,    Mr.    Scott,    I'm    afraid    that 
chance  has  gone.    The  words  I  spoke  today  are  as  unim- 
portant as  if  I  had  never  uttered  them. 
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Nathan. 
(Sincerely.)     Perhaps,  Mr.  Lincoln.     But  the  people 
who  care  will  remember.    And  there  are  many  who  care. 

Lincoln. 
1  doubt  it. 

Ann. 
(Pleadingly.)      Can't  you  tell  us  something  you   said 
.  .  .  Mr.  Lincoln? 

Lincoln. 
Afraid  I  can't  remember,  Miss  Ann.     I  had  it  written 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  if  I've  run  true  to  form,  I've  lost 
it.  .  .  .   (Feeling  in  pockets.)     I'll  see.  .  .  . 

Ann. 
If  you  can  find  the  paper,  will  you  read  Nathan  and  me 
your  speech? 

Lincoln. 
Yes,  if  I  can  find  it,  I  will. 

Ann. 
Please  try,  Mr.  President.    Please  try  to  find  it. 

Nathan. 
(Going  up  and  leaning  on  left  of  mantel.)     Yes,  please 
do,  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Lincoln. 
(Discovering  paper  in  the  lining  of  his  hat.  Smiling.) 
Here  it  is.  I  hope  I  can  read  it.  (He  replaces  his  hat  on 
table  and  sits  in  chair  beside  table.  He  looks  at  Ann  a 
moment  thoughtfully.)  Ann,  I've  been  trying  to  tell  you 
what  I  think.  I  guess  I  haven't  been  doing  a  very  good 
job  of  it.  Perhaps  this  will  help.  Maybe  when  you  hear 
it,  Ann,  you'll  know  what  I've  been  trying  to  say.  And 
don't  forget  what  I  told  you  about  .  .  .  about  other 
things.  (He  glances  at  Nathan.  Then  commences  to 
read  quietly  from  the  paper.  As  the  reading  progresses, 
he  lowers  the  notes  and  his  voice  gains  in  sincerity.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  Address,  he  is  speaking  with  deep  in- 
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tensity.)  Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago,  our  fathers 
brought  forth  on  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in 
liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war, 
testing  whether  that  nation — or  any  nation  so  conceived 
and  so  dedicated — can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a 
great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate 
a  portion  of  that  field  as  the  final  resting  place  for  those 
who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It 
is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 
But  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  con- 
secrate, we  cannot  hallow,  this  ground.  The  brave  men, 
living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here  have  consecrated  it 
far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world 
will  little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here ;  but 
it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the 
living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work 
which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  ad- 
vanced. It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us ;  that  from  these  honored 
dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion ;  that  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain ;  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth 
of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
(There  is  a  pause.  Then  Lincoln  rises,  folds  his  notes 
and  replaces  them  in  his  hat.  He  turns  to  Ann  and 
Nathan  and  regards  them  intently  for  a  moment.  Then 
he  repeats,  very  slowly  and  clearly:)  Shall  not  perish  .  .  . 
from  the  earth.  .  .  .  (He  puts  on  his  hat,  turns  and  exits 
slowly  through  archway,  his  head  bent.) 

(After  he  has  gone  out,  tliere  is  a  pause.  Then  the 
murmuring  voices  of  the  crowd  are  heard  off  stage 
r.  Then,  above  the  murmur,  individual  voices  rise. 
They  speak  clearly,  but  they  do  not  shout.) 

First  Voice. 
Howdy,  Abe. 

Second  Voice. 
Hello,  Abe. 
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Third  Voice. 
We  been  a-waitin'  for  you,  Abe. 

(Immediately  following  this  last  line,  crowd  off  stage 
r.  breaks,  with  enthusiastic  -welcome,  into  the  stirring 
chorus  of  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic."  As 
the  curtain  begins  to  close  slowly,  Nathan  moves 
down  to  Ann,  takes  her  outstretched  hands,  and 
looks  gently  down  at  her.  As  the  singing  dies 
away  .  .  .) 

The  Curtain  Closes 


Abigail  Goes  Haywire 


Farce  Comedy  in  Three  Acts 
By  Richard  Hill  Wilkinson 

FOUR    MEN       FOUR    WOMEN 
INTERIOR   SET 


THIS  is  the  story  of  three  girls  who  bought  a  summer  home  and 
before  long  got  into  mortgage  difficulties.  As  is  life's  hahit,  there 
came  into  the  picture  three  young  men,  as  varied  a  group  as 
ever  one  did  see.  There's  a  famous  author;  a  carpenter,  come  to  fix 
a  squeaky  floor  board;  and  an  hilariously  funny  real  estate  agent 
who  capitalizes  on  an  idiosyncrasy  to  boost  sales.  It's  a  jolly  mov- 
ing picture  of  "who's  who"  with  first  one  case  of  mistaken 
identity,  then  two  and  finally  a  third.  The  couples,  after  an  hour 
and  a  half  of  bantering  fun,  do  pair  off  rightly,  but  not  before 
Abigail  goes  haywire.  Know  what  a  funambulist  is?  Read  thi^  plaj 
and  get  acquainted  with  one.  He  nearly  scared  Hannah,  the  maid, 
into  hysterics  and  the  part  is  good  for  a  hundred  laughs.  Just  in 
case  you  haven't  guessed  it,  the  mortgage  was  paid,  Abigail  sold 
her  book,  wedding  bells  got  to  ringing  furiously  and  a  swell  time 
was  had  by  all. 


THE   CHARACTERS 

Abicail  Hyde,  one  of  the  oivners  of  Heavenly  Haven. 

Janice  Holtham,  friend  of  Abigail  and  one  of  the  owners  of 

Heavenly  Haven. 
Leslie    Jordan,   friend   of   Abigail   and   one  of   the    owner*    of 

Heavenly  Haven. 
Don  St.  John,  a  famous  author  and  a  funambulist. 
Reuben  Steuben,  a  real  estate  operator. 
John  Meredith,  a  carpenter. 
Hannah  Matthews,  maid  and  housekeeper. 
Oliver  Mortimer,  publisher,  of  the  house  of  Mortimer,  Oliver. 

Oliver  and  Mortimer. 
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Raggedy  Nan 


A  Delightful  Comedy  in  Three  Acts 
By  Jean  Provence 

FIVE    MEN      FIVE    WOMEN 
INTERIOR   SET 


INTO  this  comedy  of  life  in  a  small  town,  Mr.  Provence  has 
woven  some  of  the  most  lovable,  human  and  amusing  char- 
acters ever  written  into  a  play.  His  central  character  is  adorable 
little  Nancy  Edwards,  an  impish  ragamuffin,  known  to  all  the 
neighbors  as  "  Raggedy  Nan."  Losing  her  mother  early  in  life, 
Nancy  is  raised  by  her  father,  who  is  killed  in  an  accident.  Phineas 
Scroggs,  the  richest  and  most  powerful  man  in  the  town,  holds  a 
mortgage  on  her  father's  farm  and  when  he  forecloses  it,  he  sends 
Nancy  to  an  orphanage.  Unable  to  bear  the  treatment  at  this  in- 
stitution, 6he  runs  away  and  comes  to  the  home  of  Gramp  Withers, 
a  lovable,  sympathetic  old  farmer,  wherein  the  scene  of  the  play 
is  laid.  Gramp  has  always  felt  sorry  for  the  lonely  little  orphan 
and  when  the  constable  and  old  man  Scroggs  come  looking  for 
her,  Gramp  secretes  her  in  a  closet.  A  snoopy,  gossipy  neighbor, 
Mrs.  Finnegan,  discovers  some  one  in  the  closet  and  when  Nancy 
is  brought  out,  she  is  wearing  a  pair  of  Gramp's  overalls  and  an 
old  hat,  and  she  is  introduced  by  Gramp  as  the  new  hired  man. 
From  then  on,  the  comic  situations  pile  up  thick  and  fast  with 
Tilly,  the  servant  girl,  being  determined  to  marry  the  "  hired 
feller."  Finally,  Nancy's  identity  is  discovered,  but  not  before  she 
has  met  and  fallen  in  love  with  Tommy  Wyatt,  a  young  farmer, 
who  had  been  coming  to  court  Florence,  Gramp's  granddaughter. 
Nancy  also  wins  an  election  for  the  presidency  of  the  Farmers' 
Co-op  for  Tommy,  defeating  William  Scroggs,  old  man  Scroggs' 
son;  and,  in  turn,  Tommy  unearths  the  fact  that  Phineas  Scroggs 
has  foreclosed  on  Nancy's  father's  farm  for  a  mere  fifty  dollars, 
after  collecting  a  large  sum  for  her  father's  accident,  which  rightly 
belongs  to  Nancy.  So  Raggedy  Nan  comes  into  her  own  and  a 
grand,  heart-warming,  wholesome  play  is  brought  to  a  happy  con- 
clusion. There  are  some  great  comedy  parts,  notably  a  stuttering 
constable  and  Tilly,  the  lovesick  maid,  who  is  looking  for  a 
husband.  You'll  take  "  Raggedy  Nan  "  right  into  your  heart. 
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The  Little  Madcap 


A  Farce  in  Three  Acts 
By  Henry  Rowland 

FOUR  MEN       SIX  WOMEN 
INTERIOR   SET 


DOLLY  SEVIER,  a  little  madcap,  has  secretly  married  again>t 
the  wishes  of  her  Aunt  Prudence,  a  man-hating  old  maid.  \- 
her  aunt  controls  her  purse  strings  until  she  is  twenty-one, 
she  dares  not  reveal  her  marriage  to  handsome,  young  Roy  Har- 
low. Aunt  Prudence  has  sent  Dolly  to  the  city  to  study  music, 
under  the  strict  chaperonage  of  Miss  Morris,  a  voice  teacher.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  Miss  Morris'  absence  for  a  few  days,  Dolly 
decides  to  pay  her  husband  a  surprise  visit.  To  accomplish  this  it 
is  necessary  for  her  to  disguise  herself  as  a  boy,  for  Roy  resides  in 
one  of  those  "  for  men  only  "  hotels.  She  finds  him  out,  but  leaves 
a  note  telling  of  Miss  Morris'  absence.  When  she  returns  to  her 
own  apartment,  Sylvia  Winthrop,  her  chum,  is  waiting  for  her  and 
it  is  then,  because  of  the  male  attire,  that  the  fun  begins.  In  rapid 
succession  there  comes  one  person  after  another  with  misunder- 
standing after  misunderstanding  and  finally  the  fun  is  complete 
when  Aunt  Prudence  arrives  for  a  long  visit.  You  can  readily  see 
the  snowball  of  fun  gaining  huge  proportions  for  everyone  is  mis- 
taken for  someone  else  and  the  complications  become  so  involved 
there  seems  no  way  out.  But  there  is  and  it's  a  whale  of  a  good 
time  in  the  process. 


THE    CHARACTERS 

Dolly  Sevier,  a  young  wife. 

Sylvia  Winthrop,  her  friend. 

Miss  Prudence  Sevier,  her  aunt. 

Nana,  her  maid. 

Roy  Harlow,  her  husband. 

Sam  Pollock,  a  janitor. 

Meg  Pollock,  his  daughter. 

Tom  Chance,  an  intruder. 

O'Hara,  a  policeman. 

Miss  Morris,  a  music  teacher. 


Books,  50  Cents  Each  Royalty,  $10.00 
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Winning  Winnie 


A  Farce  Comedy  in  Three  Acts 
By  Carl  Webster  Pierce 

FIVE   MEN      FIVE   WOMEN 
INTERIOR   SET 


WANDA  WESTON,  a  noted  authoress,  has  answered  an  adver- 
tisement of  THE  JOLLY  BACHELOR'S  CLUB,  an  organiza- 
tion composed  of  lonely  bachelors,  who  desire  to  correspond 
with  eligible  spinsters.  Wanda  starts  the  correspondence,  hoping 
that  these  various  letters  will  furnish  her  with  material  for  her 
stories.  She  keeps  the  letters  on  a  very  formal  basis.  But  when  she 
breaks  her  wrist  and  cannot  continue  the  correspondence,  her 
younger  sister,  Winnie,  begins  where  Wanda  has  left  off.  But 
Winnie  changes  the  tenor  of  the  letters  and  goes  terribly  romantic. 
This  intrigues  three  of  the  "  Jolly  Bachelors "  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  decide  to  visit  Winnie  who  already  has  a  fiance  in  the 
person  of  handsome  young  Robert  Radcliff.  Winnie  is  thrown  into 
a  panic  and  arranges  with  Tillie,  the  maid,  to  impersonate  her  and 
receive  Texas  Tripp,  from  Texas;  Flora,  the  cook,  to  pose  as 
Winnie,  and  receive  Pete  Parker,  a  rancher  from  Montana;  and 
Wanda's  secretary,  Ethel  Elkins,  to  assume  Winnie's  name  when 
Romney  Romaine,  a  young  poet,  arrives.  Her  great  problem  is  to 
iv^ep  the  three  couples  from  meeting  and  to  keep  the  knowledge 
of  all  this  from  her  fiance.  The  climax  is  reached  when  Texas, 
Pete  and  Romney  fall  hard  for  Tillie,  Flora  and  Ethel,  and  pro- 
cure marriage  licenses  with  the  name  of  "  Winifred  Weston "  on 
them. 

THE   CHARACTERS 

Wanda  Weston,  an  authoress. 
Winnie  Weston,  her  sister. 
Ethel  Elkins,  Wanda's  secretary. 
Tillie  Tompkins,  a  maid. 
Flora  Fish,  the  cook. 
Romney  Romaine,  a  poet. 
Pete  Parker,  from  Montana. 
Texas  Tripp,  from  Texas. 
Robert  Radcliff,  Winnie's  fiance. 
Rev.  Mr.  Darling,  a  minister. 

Books,  50  Cents  Each  No  Royalty 
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fiix  White  Horses 


A   Farce  Comedy  in  Three  Ac  is 
By  Don  Pierre 

SIX  MEN      SIX  WOMEN 
INTERIOR  SET 


"11TOT  once  in  a  blue  moon  do  we  find  as  cosmopolitan  a  plav  as 
111  SIX  WHITE  HORSES.  It's  got  every  value  that  goes  to  spell 
success  on  the  night  of  performance.  Here's  what  we  mean: 
a  play  is  only  as  good  as  its  title,  for  without  an  attractive  show 
window  the  displayed  merchandise  never  has  a  chance  to  mak«- 
good.  Well,  we  think  SIX  WHITE  HORSES  is  a  gem  of  a  name. 
It  looks  well  in  print,  it  is  provocative  in  stimulating  public 
gossip  and  it  fairly  represents  a  glorious  story.  The  plot  is  one 
to  interest  every  person  who  has  ever  loved  a  home  town.  Jason 
Robinson  and  Hope  Prentice  are  just  about  fed  up  with  the  hum- 
drum of  daily  living  in  Westfield.  They  love  each  other  but  decide 
separately  that  they  will  seek  their  fortunes  elsewhere  before 
settling  down  to  married  life.  In  a  comedy  situation,  Jason  learns 
of  Hope's  impending  departure  and  indignantly  tells  her  that  West- 
field  is  good  enough  for  him  and  that  he'll  stay  home  and  make 
good.  His  enthusiasm  so  fires  Hope  that  between  them  they  hatch 
a  plan  to  put  Westfield  on  the  map.  They  will  call  back  home  all 
those  fellows  and  girls  who  migrated  to  the  city  and  are  now  rated 
"  successful."  An  avalanche  of  activity  results,  business  boom-. 
comedy  runs  riot,  intrigue  digs  deeply  while  romance  never  plays 
second  fiddle.  A  play  of  human  hearts,  of  throbbing  vital  inci- 
dents, and  loyalty  to  the  place  of  one's  birth,  this  play  will  take 
top  rank  among  the  fine  comedies  now  being  given  to  amateurs. 


Books,  50  Cents  Each  Royalty,  $10.00 
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The  Mad  Hatters 


A  Riotous  Farce  in  Three  Acts 
By  Kurtz  Gordon 

FOUR  MEN      EIGHT  WOMEN 
INTERIOR  SET 


THE  Hatters.  What  a  family!  Mad  as  March  hares!  Crazy  as 
loons!  Dizzy  as  pinwheels!  Dippier  than  the  Big  Dipper!  And 
nuttier  than  a  Christmas  fruit  cake!  In  fact,  they  are  all  nuts! 
Margaret  Hatter,  the  mother,  is  nuts  about  dramatics.  Joe  Hatter, 
the  father,  is  nuts  about  fishing.  Gigi,  their  daughter,  is  nuts  about 
athletics.  Bunny,  their  son,  is  nuts  about  photography  and  Angelica, 
their  housekeeper,  is  just  plain  nuts. 

Grandma  Hatter  has  been  supporting  them  for  years  and  sud- 
denly decides  it's  time  to  quit.  She  gives  them  all  three  months  to 
prove  they  can  make  their  own  living.  If  only  one  of  the  entire 
family  will  succeed,  she  will  renew  their  monthly  allowance.  Not 
having  earned  a  penny  in  their  lives,  they  unanimously  agree  to 
commercialize  their  hobbies  and  show  Grandma  Hatter  a  thing  or 
two.  Diana,  the  youngest  daughter,  returns  from  a  trip  and  an- 
nounces her  engagement  to  Henry  Harrison,  an  amateur  playwright 
whose  mother  turns  out  to  be  an  old  rival  of  Mrs.  Hatter  in  a 
stock  company  years  ago.  And  from  then  on,  things  happen  fast 
and  furiously.  At  the  expiration  of  the  three  months,  all  have 
failed  but  Joe,  who  brings  home  the  bacon  at  the  last  minute,  and 
how  he  brings  it  home  is  nobody's  business.  Sometimes  they  don't 
make  much  sense,  these  mad  Hatters,  but  they  do  create  a  lot  of 
laughs  for  any  audience,  and  you'll  love  every  one  of  them;  the 
madder  they  get  the  more  you'll  love  them. 

THE    CHARACTERS 

Gigi  Hatter  Diana  Hatter 

Ancelica  Nancy  Hayward 

Bunny  Hatter  Mugzie  Mullen 

Joe  Hatter  Henry  Harrison 

Marcaret  Hatter  Elizabeth  Harrison 

Grandma  Hatter  Clara  Sheldon 


Books,  50  Cents  Each  Royalty,  $10.00 
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As  a  producer  of  amateur  plays,  you 
naturally  want  the  best.  And  the  best 
play  is  usually  the  royalty  play.  First  of 
all,  they  are  better  written.  That  means 
that  they  are  more  worth  working  on.  It 
takes  weeks  of  effort  to  put  on  a  play,  and  you  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  see  that  so  much  energy  is  ex- 
pended on  something  as  worthwhile  as  possible.  If 
you  want  your  play  to  repay  your  cast  and  yourself 
for  the  labor  you  put  into  it,  use  a  royalty  play. 

Audiences,  too,  are  quick  to  detect  and  appreciate 
quality.  We  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  audi- 
ences very  seldom  find  a  good  play  is  too  good, 
but  many  groups,  using  cheap  and  inferior  plays, 
have  lost  the  good  will  of  the  play-goers  of  their 
communities.  Use  royalty  plays  because  the  audi- 
ence will  like  them  better,  will  pay  more  to  see 
them,  and  will  keep  on  coming  to  them. 

Using  royalty  plays  will  enable  the  publishers 
to  pay  authors  more  adequately  for  writing  good 
plays.  This  is  important,  for  the  more  worthwhile  it 
is  to  write  for  the  amateur  theatre,  the  more  good 
plays  will  be  written  for  it.  All  play  publishers  are 
anxious  to  discover  new  writers  of  talent,  to  bring 
out  new  plays  in  greater  numbers,  and  to  "offer  the 
widest  possible  selection  of  excellent  plays.  You 
can  help  to  make  this  possible  by  the  use  of  royalty 
plays. 
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